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About Drawings 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CARL O. SCHNIEWIND, CURATOR OF PRINTS AND 
DRAWINGS, OCCASIONED BY A RECENTLY OPENED AND BRILLIANTLY IN- 
STALLED EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AT THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


What is this special exhibition of drawings, Mr. 

Schniewind? 

It represents the Art Institute’s best European 
and American drawings, and for that matter some 
which rank with the best of their kind in the 
United States. We are showing them at this time 
because during the last year or two we have added 
richly and substantially to our drawing collection. 


Has the museum been collecting them for long? 


Yes, on and off since the early 1920's. The first 
drawing in this exhibition was given in 1923 by 
Robert Allerton, who, by the way, was one of the 
first Chicagoans to become actively interested in 
drawings. He, along with another pioneer col- 
lector, Chicago's famous former Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison, helped to encourage the Art Institute in 
this direction. 


How many drawings are there in the show? 


Sixty—the largest number of which come from 
the 19th and 2oth centuries. 


Not mainly old masters then? 


No, but I wish they were more evenly divided 
chronologically. 


Why aren't they? 
Because good drawings by old masters are per- 


haps even scarcer than their paintings. 


How do you account for this? 


Drawings are usually a part of an artist’s work- 
ing equipment. Anyone who has ever been in a 
studio knows only too well how casually artists 
let their drawings trail around on the floor. They 
oe | paint on them, wipe their brushes with them, 
and even, in dire necessity, use them as fuel for 
the studio stove. Often the artist does not intend 


his drawing to be a finished work of art; rather 
it is his working study. Once he has used it, he 
loses interest. 


I see. How many early drawings are included? 
About twelve or thirteen dating before 1800. 


Which do you consider the most important? 
Undoubtedly The Letter by Fragonard. I have 


known this drawing for years and admired it 
deeply. I consider it one of the finest Fragonard 
drawings in existence because of the brilliance and 
dash of its execution and because of its extraor- 
dinary state of preservation. There are other bril- 
liant Fragonard drawings in this country but we 
must always mentally reconstruct their original 
intensity, because Fragonard’s washes have faded 


badly through exposure to the light. 


Then how do you explain the fact that this par- 
ticular drawing has not faded? 


It has a curious history. This we know—that it 
belonged to the Duc de Montesquiou and his fam- 
ily for nearly a century and was fortunately tucked 
away in a portfolio where it remained unseen, un- 
framed, and shielded from the light. Incidentally 
we are exhibiting another Fragonard drawing, 
Head of Benjamin Franklin, which shows only too 
well the results of fading. This is doubly sad be- 


cause it is a superb drawing. 


By the way, Mr. Schniewind, how did the Art 

Institute acquire The Letter? 

From Mr. and Mrs. Tiffany Blake. Carrying 
on with great enthusiasm an interest of her late 
husband, Mrs. Blake has done everything possible 
to help build our drawing collection. With Mrs. 
Potter Palmer she started a recent serious program 


for the avowed purpose of increasing and develop- 
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ing the Art Institute’s group of drawings. The 
three of us, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Palmer, and I, 
studied the most important museum collections 
in this country and visited innumerable galleries, 
always searching for drawings of the highest qual- 
ity. About half of the drawings on exhibition are 
the result of our work during the last two years. 


When buying, what did you keep in mind? 

Primarily quality! But quite frankly we also 
wanted drawings which would look well on the 
wall. After all, we purposely avoided the small 
postage stamp variety, even when rare and fine, 
because these are lost in a museum exhibition. We 
could have acquired a tiny Leonardo da Vinci, but 
we felt it was wiser to invest our money in objects 
large enough to be successfully hung on a wall 


h: Tree in a Meadow 


Van Gog 


and looked at by all, rather than studied with a 
magnifying glass in the private offices of a special- 
ist. On the whole you know, people see fewer 
drawings than the other forms of pictorial art such 
as paintings, water colors, and prints. 


When you say quality was the determining 
factor in your buying campaign, what do you 
mean? 

I mean that we did not just buy drawings by 
important artists but imporTANT drawings by 
IMPORTANT artists, drawings which show the full 
stature of the artist’s talent. Take the Toulouse- 
Lautrec, for instance. The clown, drawn with 
pointed, sarcastic, almost cynical contours, is seen 
in a circus arena suggested by a few masterly 
curved lines. Compare this drawing with the dis- 
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Léger: Study for The Divers 


passionate analytical handling of Degas’ Gentle- 
man Rider and you see the fundamental difference 
between the two artists. 


Was quality always the sole reason for buying? 


Well, there were other considerations. When 
we had a number of drawings by one artist, we 
consciously tried to complete the development of 
his style by picking examples from various periods 
in his life. But of course when we come right 
down to it, any purchasing program is artificial. 
Opportunity is the main factor. Once I went to 
a New York gallery specifically to look for old 
masters and left having found a Van Gogh. In 
fact this particular drawing, Tree in a Meadow, 
—— to be among my top favorites in the entire 
collection. 


I notice a number of very modern drawings in 
the exhibition. Were you by any chance trying 
to discover new talent? 


No, even the modern drawings are all by well 
known artists such as Picasso, Matisse, Léger, 


Chirico. The purpose of this collection is not to 
explore the field for new talent. However we do 
have plans to establish a fund with which we may 
experiment and try out the work of new and un- 
known artists. Of course this will probably be the 
most difficult part of the whole program, immedi- 
ately involving, as it does, controversial questions. 


I also notice, Mr. Schniewind, that you accept 
Tahitian Woman by Gauguin as a drawing, al- 
though from a traditional point of view this 
might be justifiably questioned, because of its 
strong use of color. 


It is practically impossible to draw a sharp line 
between a drawing, a watercolor, or even some- 
times a painting. The predominance of linear work 
allows us to classify this Gauguin as a drawing, 
although it is also a pastel. Incidentally there was 
quite an exciting little incident connected with 
this drawing. It came to us securely attached to 
a heavy piece of cardboard which obviously had 
been glued there for years. When we carefully 
removed the cardboard in our workshop we found 
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a fine large charcoal drawing of another Tahitian 
woman on the back of the original drawing. The 
same thing happened with the Géricault Horses. 
There was a a superb drawing on the back of 
this that it became difficult to decide which of the 
two should be exhibited. 


I see that the gallery in which the exhibition 
is being held has been completely redesigned 
architecturally. 


Yes, as a matter of fact, we would have liked 
to do more rebuilding. It is difficult to arrange a 
successful modern installation in an old building. 
The drawings which we are showing come, as you 
know, from completely different periods. We 
could not very well show a Fragonard in the same 
setting as a Picasso. We therefore erected parti- 
tions which sub-divide the gallery and logically 
lead the visitor from one period to another. Fur- 
thermore, in — these partitions we gave seri- 
ous thought to the fact that certain drawings must 


not be exposed to natural light. I spoke of that 


before in reference to the Fragonard, but the Van 
Goghs, the Guardi, and the Rowlandson, to men- 
tion a few more, are equally perishable. These 
drawings we must shield. This whole question of 
preservation has greatly concerned me. I have had 
detailed correspondence with physicists connected 
with large glass and plastic factories, and I have 
found that up to now science has not been able 
to solve the problem of making a clear colorless 
transparent substance which xr Aten inks from 


the effect of natural light. 
Quite frankly, Mr. Schniewind, do you feel 
that this collection has any serious lacks? 
Of course it has. We have only touched the sur- 


face of the 18th century, and the previous cen- 
turies are almost completely unrepresented. 


What are your future plans for the collection? 
To watch for every possible : omy to ob- 


tain fine examples, and above all else to uphold 
our present standards. 


Lachaise: Sculptor of Maturity 


a. powerful, mature, poised—all these 
adjectives can be used, but words of more 
definitive acid are needed for Gaston Lachaise’s 
Standing Woman. This great bronze figure, 
modeled with lavish curves, suggests more than 
the accepted feminine clichés of womanhood and 
fertility. Today, ten years after the sculptor’s 
death, his first life-size female nude is accepted 
as one of the masterpieces of American sculpture. 

You will find the statue on exhibition for the 
next few months in the Gallery of Art Interpreta- 
tion, acting as the pivotal motif in an explanatory 
show called Looking at Sculpture. Recently pur- 
chased by the Art Institute, Standing Woman is 
making te debut, as it were, under happy cir- 
cumstances. She stands alone against a rich green 
background which suggests, with poetic license, 
the out-of-doors, where ideally the heroic figure 
should be seen. Sky, space, and green eadioes 
are her logical setting. 

To American eyes, drugged by an aesthetic 
porwr rig of eternal youth, the first view of 

chaise’s heavy sculpture may cause surprise— 
even shock. Though the artist was born in France, 
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he emigrated to the United States when he was 
twenty-four years old and, because he remained 
here the rest of his life, he considered himself and 
is considered an American artist. Be that as it may, 
he retained to the end and even went so far as to 
exaggerate the European admiration for amplitude 
and abundance. Accustomed to stylish calorie- 
counting figures, Americans have made a religion 
of youth, and Hollywood, if not a mirror at least 
a symptom of our taste, enshrines baby-faced un- 
developed beauty as a national ideal. For this 
reason, prejudices must be scratched in order to 
understand and enjoy Standing Woman. 
In 1912 when Lachaise was thirty years old he 
moved to New York after six years of arduous 
rubbing for a livelihood in Boston. Immediately 
2 set to work modeling Standing Woman, his 
first important life-size statue. Burdened with the 
inevitable difficulties of too little money, in- 
adequate space, and constant insecurity, he poured 
all of his energies into this first great concept, 
which was not fully completed call 1927, fifteen 
years later. His wife, an American woman, was his 
original model for the statue, but as the years 
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passed he changed the figure, am- 
plifying and exaggerating it to em- 
phasize his plastic purpose. In 
writing about Lachaise a few 
months before his death, Lincoln 
Kirstein said, “This figure Lachaise 
considers to be the nucleus and 
spring of his entire development and 
in some ways his best work.” 

One need only study the consist- 
ent evolution of his style to see how 
true this statement is. With the 
exception of several probing por- 
traits, Lachaise concerned himself 
almost exclusively with massive 
human figures, preferably female. 
In sternly avoiding the more ac- 
cepted by-paths of poesy and deco- 
ration, he addressed himself to 
problems connected with the power 
and majesty of form as expressed 
through the human body. 

It is hard to believe that during 
many of the years Lachaise was 
modeling his Standing Woman, he 
was earning his living as Paul 
Manship’s assistant. Two styles of 
sculpture more drastically opposed 
could scarcely be found. Manship’s 
work, already popular, depended on 
decoration of a linear type, whereas 
his assistant was engrossed with 
form at any cost. 

Most of the critics, who accepted 
Manship’s detailed fantasies in 
bronze, either ignored or resented 
the work of Lachaise. In 1918, 
Standing Woman was first publicly 
exhibited in a one-man show at 
New York’s Bourgeois Galleries. 
Unfortunately still in plaster, be- 
cause Lachaise could not raise the 
money to have it cast in bronze, this 
figure dominated the entire exhibi- 
tion, but occasioned few favorable 
comments. With the exception of 
the far-seeing writer, Henry Mc- 
Bride, there was scarcely a voice 
raised in praise. The critics sneered 
at what they considered heavy over- 
massive forms. Some were shocked 


by the obesity of the figure. Ameri- 
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can Art News, one of the best known national art 
journals of the day, gave the exhibition a rather 
kindly patronizing paragraph, but in mentioning 
Standing Woman wrote, “One regrets that an 
artist so evidently serious in his aims should 
sacrifice too often to the extraordinary cult of 
ugliness which seems to have taken the place of 
beauty on the altars of modernism a outrance.” 

Very revealing are the critical comments made 
ten years later in 1928 when Lachaise again 
showed Standing Woman in a one-man exhibition 
at the Brummer Galleries. Incidentally this was 
the first time the statue was seen fully completed 
and cast in bronze. Eminently suited to this fluid 
material, the figure fully exploits the possibilities 
of metal. Highlights and bold shadows intensify 
the sweeping curves, and only in metal could so 
heavy a body be securely balanced and coordinated 
on its toes. The passage of ten years completely re- 
versed critical opinion. Standing Woman now 
brought rave notices in place of scornful derision. 
The critic of Creative Art wrote, “The great bronze 
Woman by Gaston Lachaise is a satisfying beauti- 
ful thing. Here is sculpture with an inner bigness, 
a mature control.” The review in The Art News 
was ecstatic. In writing of Standing Woman its 
critic said, “This great econ a creature of full, 
rounded forms and magnificent gestures, domi- 
nates the exhibition. From every side one turns toit 
with admiration not unmixed with awe.” 

Thus in the brief interval of ten years, revulsion 
and indifference changed to an almost hysterical 
approval. In 1946, it is far easier to appraise 
Lachaise, for we are not pioneering when we ac- 
cept him as a great sculptor of the 2oth century. 
True, he founded no school, but with unique 
persistence he repeatedly, even ruthlessly, ex- 
plored the possibilities of a new American vocab- 
ulary for sculpture; a vocabulary peculiarly un- 
— in a country devoted to immature form. 

t must have taken both courage and conviction 
to break with all the established Puritan traditions 
of “beauty” and “grace,” but in so doing Lachaise 
added a new strength to American sculpture. His 
figures boldly assert the rich plastic possibilities 

the human body. 

Incidentally it might be interesting to know that 
there are three other bronze casts of Standing 
Woman in addition to the one at the Art Institute. 
The Whitney Museum of American Art, the Al- 
bright Art Gallery in Buffalo, and R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll of Philadelphia each own one. 

KATHARINE KUH 
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In Reply 


oM time to time, the Bulletin will run a little 
Fectumn called “In Reply.” As an added service 
to Members, this column will attempt to answer 
technical and factual questions relating to art ob- 
jects belonging to or exhibited by the Art Institute. 
Questions, limited to fifty words or preferably less 
and signed with the Member’s name and address, 
should be sent to Katharine Kuh, Editor, The Bul- 
letin, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. Brief answers “In Reply,” prepared by 
curators and other specialists on the museum's 


staff, will be printed along with the questions. 


Do You Know 


... that the Art Institute has an active and sup- 

porting membership of 15,671? 

... that more than 1,000,000 people visit the Art 

Institute each year? 

... that the finest sequence of 19th and 2oth cen- 

tury French paintings in the world hangs here? 

. .. that this is the only museum to have an entire 

gallery devoted to paintings by Renoir? 

...that our Toulouse-Lautrec collection is the 

finest in existence? . also our collection of 

ancient Chinese bronzes? 

... that the Art School is the largest in the world, 

with an enrollment of 6700? 

. . . that Grant Wood, Georgia O'Keeffe, and Bill 

Mauldin studied here and George Bellows was 

once on the faculty? 

. . . that the January issue of Art News, in its 

national 1945 round-up, nominated the Art In- 

stitute for three “bests” in “outstanding achieve- 

ments”: the acquisition of Seated Nude by Renoir, 

White Tablecloth by Chardin, and the re-installed 

Lucy Maud Buckingham Medieval Collection? 

...that the Art Institute Restaurant serves more 

people than any other museum restaurant in the 

country? 

... that the staff and employees of the Art Insti- 

tute number 325? 

... that the Art Institute was the first museum in 

America to show a Picasso, a Cézanne, a Van 
h, and the first to show and to own a Matisse? 
. that the Art Institute is the only museum in 

Chicago whose doors are open every day in the 

year? 
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EXHIBITIONS 


CLOSING SHORTLY 


George Bellows—Paintings, Drawings, and Prints 
A comprehensive survey of the work of America’s most dynamic artist, covering the 


period from 1906 to 1924. Galleries Gs2-G58: Closes March to 
STILL ON EXHIBITION 

An exhibition of the Institute’s most important drawings, from Veronese to Orozco. 

American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne... ... Galleries A1o, Ai2 

eee eee Gallery of Art Interpretation, Gallery 1 


An explanatory exhibition designed to show a few new ways of looking at sculpture. 


Seven hundred years of Spanish textiles, mostly from the Charles Deering Collection. 

The Craft Tradition in American Household Art (1650-1850)...... Galleries L2-L3 
Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Dudley Phelps Sanford, Aiken, South Carolina. 


NEW EXHIBITIONS 


Modern Ceramics and Woodenware 

A special loan exhibition of ceramics by Maija Grotell of Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield 

Hills, Michigan, and Gertrud and Otto Natzler of Los Angeles, California, as well as 
woodenware by James Prestini of Chicago. March 1-March 31: Gallery Gis 


Glass Vases from the Theodore W. and Frances S. Robinson Collection 


Four vases and two glass nuggets made in Syria between the first and fifth centuries. 
Masterpiece of the Month for March 


Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Society for Contemporary American Art 
From this exhibition the Art Institute is privileged to select a painting or piece of sculpture 
for the permanent collection. Opens March 21: Gallery 52 


Fiftieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 
Water colors, prints, and drawings, as well as oil paintings and sculpture are now 


included. Opens March 28: Galleries G52-G61 
The Man of Sorrows, Anonymous German Woodcut (About 1475) 


This rare woodcut, colored by hand, is in unusually fine condition. It was recently 
acquired for the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Masterpiece of the Month for April 


Porcelain Portraits 
European medallions from the 18th and roth centuries. | Re-opening April 1: Gallery Gis 
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GUEST LECTURERS: Dr. Ulrich A. Middeldorf, Head of 
partment of Art, University of Chicago; Miss Jean Sterling 

Nelson, authority on period furniture; Mrs. Carter H. Harrison, 

a colorful world 

designer and teacher of interior decoration; Alfred Wolf, 

Chicago businessman presenting his i document of 

Mexico; Dr. Siegfried Weng, Director, The 

tute, Dayton, Ohio; H. Charles Neville, world traveler and 


of Chicago; Miss Frances Harrington, 


ayton Art Insti- 
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lecturer; Florence Dibell Bartlett, collector and a 
the arts; Henry Purmort Eames, Professor of Musi 


and Aesthetics, Claremont Graduate College, Calif 
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Mondays TITLES OF COURSES March 4 
11:00 A.M. Gallery Talks on the Collections. .............+.0+-00+5 Miss Parker Some Chinese Sculpture 
the Collections 
Gallery H 
11:55 A.M. Demonstrating Techniques. ..........-.+0++e0eeeeeeees Mr. Buehr Digest of the Dynasties 
Gallery H 
2:00 P.M. Mr. Watson The Romance of Silver.. 
and occasional guest speakers | ........... Miss Nek 
2:00 P.M. Mr. Buehr Members’ Studio 
Studio 4 
assisted by Mrs. Myers 
8:00 P.M. Art of the Motion Picture, 1895—1938 The Comedy Tradition, } 
Tuesdays March 5 
assisted by Mrs. Myers 
12:15 P.M. Calvin Albert and Egon 
Mr. Watson and Members of the Staff Weiner...... Mr. Bud 
Gallery 
6:30 P.M. Evening Lectures in the Galleries. ...........22sccccccccccceccees Drawings Old and MM 
Miss Parker, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Buehr | ............. Miss Pari 
Gallery 
Fridays March 8 
Mr. Watson and Members of the Staff a Dr. Middeldd 
6:30 P.M. Mr. Watson Land of the Sun 
and occasional guest speakers Mrs. Carter H. Harrisoq 
Saturdays March 9 
1:10 P.M. The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children. . . . . . Femous Portraits of Men 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Osborne 
Sundays March 10 
3:00 P.M. Mr. Watson Land of the Sun 


and occasional guest speakers 


Mrs. Carter H. Harris 
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CALENDAR 


and ART INSTITUTE LECTURERS: Helen Parker, Dud- NOTES: The History and Enjoyment of Art series, given every 

f Musk ley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, Addis Osborne, and Friday at 11:00 A.M., is illustrated with color slides, motion 

ze, Califf members of the Art Institute staff. pictures, and correlated music. 

os March 11 March 18 March 25 April 1 - 

culptue} Chinese Tomb Figures Chinese and Cambodian | Ceramic Arts of the Near | Arts of Japan 

: Gallery H11 Sculptures in the Collec- East Gallery H4 Gallery H6 

rallery tions Gallery H3 

nasties The T’ang in Terra Cotta Head Hunting in the Ori- | Survey of Ceramic Processes | How to Make Color Prints 

rallery H Gallery H11 ental Collections Gallery H4 Gallery H6 

Gallery H3 
Silver..| Monarchs and Their Influ- | Let Us Be Gay Give Windows Glamor American Homes for Ameri- 
liss Nek ence on Decoration ....... Miss Harrington ....... Miss Harrington cans ....Miss Harrington 
Miss Nelson 
Members’ Studio Members’ Studio Members’ Studio Members’ Studio 

SS Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 

dition,} The Trick Film Returns The Gangster Film The Documentary Film, I The Documentary Film, | 

March 12 March 19 March 26 April 2 

S ; Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 

Egon Renoir, Monet, and Degas | The Craft Tradition in | The Sixth Annual Exhibi- | The Fiftieth Annual Exhi- 

aaa Mr. Osborne American Household Art tion of the Society for bition by Artists of Chi- 

sallery Gallery 31 (1650—1850) Contemporary American cago and Vicinity. . Mr. 
Osborne Mr. Buehr Osborne East Wing 

Galleries L2-L3 Gallery 52 
nd Nq Repetition of 12:15 Lecture | Mrs. James Ward Thorne Repetition of 12:15 Lecture | Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
Mr. Osborne Rooms in Miniature: ..........-. Mr. Buehr Rooms in Miniature: 


sallery Gallery 31 American Series, I. . Miss Gallery 52 American Series, II. . Miss 
Parker Gallery A12 Parker Gallery A12 

| March 15 March 22 March 29 April 5 

of Scuf The Problems of Sculpture | The Uses of Sculpture Dayton’s Friendly Living | Songs and Dances of Latin 

Dr. Middeldorf | _........ Dr. Middeldorf Dr. Weng America. .... Mr. Eames 

Mexican Mosaic, I Mexican Mosaic, II New Mexico in Kodachrome aay through Jamaica 

F March 16 March 23 March 30 April 6 

F Men Drawing the Family Genre Paintings The Winter Landscape Winter Painters 

— 

March 17 March 24 March April 7 


Harris4 


Mexican Mosaic, I 


Mr. Wolf 


Mexican Mosaic, II 


New Mexico in Kodachrome 


Byways in Brittany 


ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED. 


THE ART OF THE MOTION PICTURE 1895-1938 


Members’ series Monday evenings; public series Saturday afternoons. Chil- 
dren under twelve years not admitted because of limited seating capacity. 


SATURDAYS 
2:30 P.M. 


SHOWING 


MONDAYS 
8:00 P.M. 


March 2 


Tue Comepy Trapition, III 


Million Dollar Legs, directed by Edward Cline, with Jack Oakie 
and W. C. Fields. A fine piece of late slapstick (1932). 


March 4 


March 9 


Tue Trick Firm Returns 
The Invisible Man, directed by James Whale, with Claude Rains. 


March 11 


March 16 


Tue GANGSTER Fitm 
Little Caesar, directed by Mervyn LeRoy, with Edward G. Robin- 
son (1930). 


March 18 


March 23 


Tue Documentary | 
Moana, a dramatization of the traditional forms of native life in 
Samoa, directed and photographed by Robert J. Flaherty, a 
pioneer of documentary films (1926). 


March 25 


March 30 


Tue Documentary Fito, II 

Rain, directed by Joris Ivens and Mannus Franken (1929). 

The Private Life of the Gannets, a study of birds on an island off 
South Wales. Commentary by the English naturalist, Julian 
Huxley (1935). 

Night Mail, produced by John Grierson, directed by Harry Watt 
and Basil Wright. A dramatization of the Postal Special from 
London to Glasgow. The sound and commentary in verse by 
W. H. Auden have made this film famous (1936). 


April 1 


April 6 


Tue Star VenicLe: Greta GarBo 
Camille, directed by George Cukor (1936). 


April 8 


April 13 


Opera IN Fitm 

The films shown are interesting as attempts, while indicating 
the possibilities of opera in the motion picture medium. 

Carmen, directed by Cecil B. DeMille, with Geraldine Farrar and 
Wallace Reid (1915). 

Thais, directed by Frank Crane and starring Mary Garden (1918). 

My Cousin, directed by Edward José and starring Caruso (1919). 

Moonlight and Romance, with Nino Martini (1930). 

Give Us This Night, A Romeo and Juliet sequence sung by Gladys 
Swarthout and Jan Kiepura (1936). 

The Big Broadcast of 1938, Aria from “Die Walkiire” sung by 
Kirsten Flagstad (1938). 


April 15 
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LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR EVERYONE 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Helen Parker, Head 


Individuals, groups, and organizations can ar- 
range for guide service and special lectures. 
Please consult the Department of Education Office 
in Gallery 2 for further information regarding fees 
and appointments. 


Children of the Chicago Public Schools are 
entitled to free gallery tours by appointment in 
advance. For private and suburban schools a 
nominal charge is made. 


Eventnc LEcTurRESs IN THE GALLERIES on cur- 
rent exhibitions are conducted every Tuesday at 


6:30 P.M. by Helen Parker, Addis Osborne, and 
George Buehr. The course is open to all and may 
be entered at any time. A series ticket, good for 
any twelve lectures, costs $5.00, plus $1.00 Fed- 
eral tax; a single lecture costs 50 cents, plus 10 
cents tax. Admission to these lectures is free to 


Members. 


ADVENTURES IN THE Arts, the Florence Dibell 
Bartlett Free Public Lectures, are given by Helen 
Parker every Thursday evening at 6:30 P.M. in 
Fullerton Hall. These illustrated art and travel 
talks are free to the public. 


TUESDAYS at 6:30 P.M. 


March 5 Drawings Old and New..................+41 Miss Parker Gallery 12 
March 12 Renoir, Monet, and Degas................. Mr. Osborne Gallery 32 
March 19 Mrs. James Ward Thorne’s American Rooms in Miniature, I 
Miss Parker Gallery A12 
March 26 Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Society for Contemporary 
April 2 Mrs. James Ward Thorne’s American Rooms in Miniature, II 
Miss Parker Gallery A12 
April 9 Fiftieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vi- 
April 16 Fiftieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vi- 
THURSDAY °S at 6:30 P.M. 
March 7 George Bellows, American Artist.............. Miss Parker Fullerton Hall 
March 14 Miss Parker Fullerton Hall 
April 4 The Oriental Collections of the Art Institute. ... Miss Parker Fullerton Hall 
April 11 Miss Parker Fullerton Hall 


April 18 


Chateaux of France......... 


Miss Parker Fullerton Hall 


The Art through Travel lectures are open to the public on 
Sundays. The charge is 60 cents, including the Federal tax. 
Members are admitted free of charge; families of Members and 
their out-of-town guests must pay the Federal tax of 10 cents 


per person. 
At the Adult Sketch Class for Novices, on Monday evenin 


and also Tuesday mornings, sketching materials are available 


for 15 cents. 
April 8 April 15 
The Fiftieth Annual Exhibi- The Fiftieth Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Artists of Chicago tion by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity, I and Vicinity, II 
Gallery G52 Gallery 
Chicago Water Colors Chicago Drawin: 
Gallery G52 Gallery Gss 
Latin American Lessons Good Taste and Mr. Einstein 
Mr. Watson Rogers 
Members’ Studio Members’ Studio 
Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
The Star Vehicle: Opera in Film 
Greta Garbo 
April 9 April 16 
Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
The Fiftieth Annual Exhibi- The Fiftieth Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Artists of 9 tion by Artists of Chica 
and Vicinity. -Mr. Buehr and Vicinity. . Mr. Buehr 
East Wing East Wing 
Repetition of 12:15 Lecture The Fiftieth Annual Exhibi- 
o9esateaseee Mr. Buehr tion by Artists of Chicago 
East Wing and Vicinity, I... .Miss 
Parker Gallery G52 
April 12 April 19 
Art in Indiana Painting South of the Border 
wed Mr. Watson 
A Mexican Adventure Mystical Mexico 
Vanek Mr. Watson 
April 13 April 20 
Painting a Spring Picture Painters of Spring 
April 14 April 21 


A Mexican Adventure 


Mystical Mexico 
Mr. Watson 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


MEMBERS’ SERIES 


A new play, opening March 7, is Rose Franken’s 
Claudia. It is a page out of the adventures of the 
early married life of two ordinary, thoroughly 
decent, and charming young people. Contrary 
to theatrical tradition, they do not fight or squab- 
ble, there are no heartbreaks, and at the end of 
the play there is no divorce, no thought of di- ' 
vorce, nor even of separation. The young husband 
does not hate his mother-in-law, and she does not 
attempt to be the arbiter of their family life. The 
play is set in the country and is as fresh in its ap- 
proach as a spring morning. 

Claudia will be given on the following nights: 
March 7-9; 12-17; 19-23; with one matinee on 
Thursday, March 21. 

Since the April production will open before the 
April Bulletin appears, the Members are asked to 
note that the seventh play in the Members’ Series 
is John Ferguson by St. John Ervine. This is a 
realistic study of a farmer's family in the north of 
Ireland and was one of the most successful plays 
in the history of the Theatre Guild. 

John Ferguson will be played on the following 
nights: April 11-13; 16-20; 23-28; with one 
matinee on Thursday, April 25. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Except for the last Saturday in March, Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer will be performed for the 
children. The fourth and last play of the season 
in the Children’s Theatre will open on March 30. 
It is Little Lee Bobo, an original play dealing with 
Chinese children on our own Pacific coast. The 
play was written by Rose Hum Lee in collabora- 
tion with Charlotte B. Chorpenning. Little Lee 
Bobo will play through May 25. There will be a 
Saturday morning performance on May 4 at 
10:30, and Sunday afternoon performances on 
April 28 and May 5 at 3:00. 


GLEE CLUB CONCERTS 


The Glee Club of the School of the Art Institute, 
under the leadership of Charles Fabens Kelley, 
plans to give its Winter Concert on Wednesday, 
March 13, with a repeat performance the following 
Sunday, March 17, both at 3:00 P.M., in Black- 
stone Hall. Earl Mitchell will be the accompanist. 
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